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".Did universal justice prevail, eartli would be an heaven, and hell a fable." 



" Of all the vast wealth now existing iii the United Kingdom, 

worth, as it is, from six to seven thousand millions 

Sterling, and produced, as it has been, by the labour of the 
productive classes during many centuries — of all this immense 
wealth, the share which the working man holds and enjoys is but 
as an ounce to a ton, — a drop to an ocean— in comparison to that 
which the present social system has enabled the capitalists to ob- 
tain possession of. The share of the working man has never yet 
been greater, and never will be greater, even if millions upon 
millions be annually produced, so long as the principles of unequal 
exchanges is tolerated ; for this alone will maintain the present 
division ot society into capitalists and producers, and rear the 
wealth and the supremacy of the one, upon the poverty and the 
degradation of the other. When the workman has produced a 
thing, it is his no longer— it belongs to the capitalists— it has been 
conveyed from the one to the other by the unseen magic . of un- 
equal exchanges. The working man, notwithstanding all is toil, 
finding himself as poor as'ever, forthwith labours away to produce 
more wealth ; and this again, is conveyed to the capitalist in the 
same manner as the first was. And thus, oppressed and plundered 
must the working class toil on to the end of 'the present social 
system ; for the capitalists and the employers, a» Su'ch, Will 1 always 
have interests opposed to those of the pr'odueers' :; at largO: 1 - It is 
the interest of the working man to acquire as much wealth as pos- 
sible by means of his own labour— -it is the interest of the eapitalist 
to acquire as much wealth as possible by means of profit, or the 
labour of other people ; and as all profit must come from labour, 
and as the wealth of the capitalist is an accumulation Of profit, the 
gain of the capitalist must be the loss of the working man. The very 
nature of the " exchange " which takes place between the' parties 
will inevitably perpetuate the wealth of the one ftnd the' poverty 
of the other; and thus eftectuarty subvert all equality 'xSt irights 
ihd laws, whatever may be the form of government established, and 
♦hate ver may bo the morely politieal power plaeed ia the hands 
Of the working man. 
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We yrUt flow then bring into view, and place in the account of 
their losses, that indirect and almost unseen transfer of wealth 
from the working class to the capitalist, which is hourly taking 
place through the instrumentality of that same accursed system 
of unequal exchanges which make the former bear all the govern- 
mental burthens. We have no correct returns for this part of 
Labour's outgoings. The account would be too startling, too as- 
tounding, too destructive of every civil institution now existing in 
connection with the present social system. Although it may not 
be possible to ascertain precisely the sum which is thus abstracted 
from the working classes, we may approximate sufficiently near 
the truth to form a just conception of the magnitude of the wrongs 
inflicted upon them ; and we shall at the same time perceive, more 
clearly, the utter fatuity of expecting permanent relief from any 
"change short of an entire change of system." 

FROM THE POLITICAL INSTRUCTOR OF 1850. 

Our National debt is estimated in round numbers at 800 
millions ; the private indebtedness of the country is calculated at 
more than three times the amount of the public debt, say 2 thou- 
sand 500 millions. The interest of the public debt is at 
least 30 millions per annum, including the expense of collec- 
tion. The annual interest of private debt iB believed to exceed 
100 millions. Here is a fearful deduction to be made from the 
aggregate earnings of the people every year, before a shilling can 
be set aside for wages or profits. This mass of 130 millions 
per annum is all sheer plundering of the productive classes. Yet 
it is only a part and by no means the major part of annual sacri- 
fice entailed upon the industrious orders by our agrarian and com- 
mercial systems. There is acknowledged to be upwards of 700 
millions of property insured with our several insurance com- 
panies, who, of course, receive premiums of the whole varying in 
the percentage charged according to the nature of the property in- 
sured but amounting iu the aggregate to an enormous annual sum. 
This sum, like the interest of the public and private debts, must 
be provided for every year before wages and profits can begin. 
Then there is the unmortgaged portion of the incomes derived from 
lands and houses. There is the public and private taxation of the 
country (not included in the 30 millions set aside for payment 
of the interest of the debt). There are tithes — the losses accruing 
frpm bad debts— the revenues of railway companies, water com- 
panies, gas companies, banking companies, cemetery companies, 
dock companies, , and countless other companies ; the whole of 
which must be deducted from the annual production of the coun- 
ty, before the labourer can receive a farthing of wages, or before 
the mere employer and tradesman can enter upon that maigin, to 
which wages and profits must look for their share of the general 
produce. If we assume our present annual production to be 650 
millions. *ne third of this or some 200 millions, must be 
set aside for the interest of public and private debt, the revenues 
of companies and the claims of taxation, Sec. 
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The capitalist and tradespeople may be supposed to pocket 
some 300 millions more, and the miserable remnant some 150 
millions per annum is probably the maximum of what the 
working classes receive for producing the whole ; at all events, the 
latter do not average above 12S. per week for each family and 
supposing the number of working families to be about 5 mil- 
lions — this would give them a gross income of about 150 mil- 
lions per annum. 

Let, then, the working men of every grade and every employ- 
ment ponder but for one moment upon their situation as it is, and 
as it may be and ought to be. It is in their power to alter, at 
onee, the whole character of the present corrupt and unjust system 
of society : and when the cause of ill is thus removed, the various 
effects now observable will be known and felt no longer. They 
can change their inordinate toil, and poverty, and discontentment, 
into comparative recreation, and to wealth and joy. The movement 
will have no danger in it — the advantages to be obtained are not the 
creations of a distempered brain. The producers have but to make 
an effort — and by them must every effort for their own redemption 
be made — and their chains will be snapped asunder for ever. They 
know that their labour, with the assistance of machinery, creates 
wealth of the annual value (1868) of about 800 millions, and 
they know, also, that nearly three-fourths, or 600 millions, is 
absorbed by landlords, profitmongers and usurers. Why should 
not society be constituted so that double this amount may be 
created, and the toil of the workman at the same time be decreased 
one half? To attain this end, two things only are necessary — 
capital and labour. With regard to the first, all the accumulations 
of capital — the machinery and implements — by which the creation 
of wealth is now effected, exists around us on every side ; and it 
will only require the same application of labour the next year, to 
produce similar results to those which have been accomplished 
during the past year. By labour, the present accumulations of 
machinery and implements may be indefinitely increased ; and, as 
they are increased, enjoyments will be increased ; and labour will 
be diminished. As for the labour, it is within the bones and sinews 
of the producers. Thus all the materials of success are in existence, 
and it will only require a proper combination and organization of 
the power which the productive classes possess, to effect all that 
the heart of man can wish for. Surely the sufferings and wrongs 
endured by the working man for three thousand years, under all 
systems of religion and all forms of government, will have taught 
him that no mere governmental change can give him that equality 
of rights and enjoyments which unfettered justice would award 
him. No such changes will have the power to exalt the producer 
above their present degraded level, for they can have no effect 
upon their position with respect to other classes. They will still 
be the mere footstool — still the dregs of society — to be thrown aside 
and left to rot, when their usefulness has passed away. Such haa 
ever been the state of the workman's order, and snch it always must 
be, so long as society is divided into employers and employed. 
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LABOUR'S REMEDY. 

r 1st i^Their right; to self-government in every department of 
the State, through representatives of their own free qhoiQe.-rHmore 
especially to a full, free, and fair representation in Parliament. 
I 2nd :^Their right to receive- 'and disseminate knowledge by 
every' facility known to the laws — freedom of speech, freedom to 
write, to" educate, arid communicate their thoughts freely on all 
subjects, through a perfectly free and untaxed press 1 . 

'3rd Their right to the use' of l&rid, and all the raw materials of 
wealth above or below the earth's surface^subject, of course, to in- 
demnity to the present holders, whose property iri territorial arid real 

estate should be mobilised it commuted into money, as 

the proprietors died off, for the benefit of their heirs in repre- 
sentation— the latter always receiving the- full rnarket value of the 
land, &c, out of its future proceeds'. 

4th : — Their right; td a share of the public credit o ithe State, in 
tfre'fbrm of temporary loans or advances from the proceeds of the 
rents, mines, fisheries, arid other public property, so as to be able 
to stock and crop the lands rented' from the State, or to manufac- 
ture on their own' account. In other Words, their right to be taken 
out of a state of bondage to landlords and, capitalists, and tq be 
enabled 'to produce and enjoy on their own account, without being 
obliged to ask others for' leave to live. 

5th :— Their right to have all laws abrogated, which should stand 
intheir way of establishing an equitable commercial system amongst 
themselves— a system by which, they might interchange their 
respective, productions through the medium of symbolic money, 
without the .intervention of gold, and be at times able, to get 
equal, value for equal value, by the mere presentation of the paper 
symbol. In ofhes words, their right to an equitable system of 
commercial exchange, by means , of paper,- currency, and proper 
business arrangements for, that purpose. . 

; # By eommutimg landed property as we propose, to have it every 
yfiar done, from three to, four Bullions of acres would fall into 
the hands of the Statej These lands, apportioned in small farms 
of-feom five to-fifteen acres, and let out at fair rents; would absorb- 
the whole s surplus " oe unemployed population, and soon Tender 
them prosperous and content, instead of being, -as now, destitute, 
desperate, and miaei&bJe. Combine with this a -small-farm system 
afel our. principle oficredit-j follow -these-up with the, requisite reforms 
ia currency and .exchange j.crowa the good work by making universal 
suffrage the fifadamectel law ; and thencef orwardi what becomes' Of 
pauperism and crime? Xhereis:anerido£tkem,.at once and for ever. 

'•I/et the people be honestly told front the-outset, that the' object 
of'inanhood suffrage is to get hottest J Iawa passed updn LAND> 
CREDIT, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE. 

J. B. O'BRIHN. 
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